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DOMESTIC PLUSH MANUFACTURE. 



By B, L, Lamprby, 



<=i IKE everything else in this progressive age, the artistic 
taste is rapidly developing and an increasing love of the 
lift beautiful is noticeable on every hand. Especially is this 
nlKBbt=_~— _ * rue re £ ar< ling matters of decorating and 
'^■^■■■■■SiS^ furnishing, and indeed the two words are 
almost synonomous, for an expert furnisher makes of each article 
a decoration in itself. A thing must be ornamental as well as 
useful, and to be ornamental must possess intrinsic worth and 
merit. Gingerbread finery and gaudy flimsiness are things of 
the past ; varnish is no longer allowed to throw a cloak of 
charity over an inferior material, nor an effective sham to palm 
itself off as genuine. Every year the demand for fine upholstery 
goods becomes greater, and every year the assortment offered is 
of improved quality and attractiveness ; and yet the prices have 
not increased in proportion, for the reason that so many of 
these fine goods are now of home manufacture. Take for instance 
plush, which is perhaps the most durable, effective and popular 
of all upholstery material, and offers the greatest variety from 
which to choose, comprising as it does, an infinite assortment of 
marbleized, brocaded, embossed, crushed, stamped, and the plain 
mohair. Ten years ago, nearly every particle of this fabric, was 
imported at high tariff rates, from England, Prance and Ger- 
many, which were the great seats of plush manufacture, but 
American enterprize was not to be outdone. She set her active 
brain to solve the problem, her right hand to learn the cunning, 
and has now made this great industry her own ; the result being 
a marvelous increase in trade. 

A large firm, who twenty years ago, imported less than fifty 
pieces of plush, for a years stock, sold during the past twelve 
months, between twenty and thirty thousand pieces, and sales 
are still growing. Philadelphia claims the honor of first intro- 
ducing the new industry, and is now the American center for 
plush manufacture, but there are also several flourishing factories 
in the New England states. At first great trouble was experienced, 
and years of experiment were needed to bring the work to a 
state of perfection, but at last the English style was successfully 
adopted. By this means two pieces are woven at the same time, 
face to face in a single loom, and afterwards by a patent process 
are cut apart. The coloring of the domestic goods is fully equal 
to that of the imported, and embraces every conceivable tint 
and shade, the lustered ones especially possessing a remarkable 
intensity and richness in color. The French dye their yarns be- 
fore weaving, the English, dye the fabric after it is woven, and 
the latter custom is mostly followed here, it is thought with bet- 
ter results. The effect of lights and shades produced in the 
watered or crushed plushes, might well be termed a master-stroke 
of artistic economy, for by means of these contrasting high lights 
and shadows, the goods assume a depth and tone, seemingly 
equal to the much heavier and costlier pile goods. Of all the 
varieties the plain mohair is the hardest of manufacture in this 
country, and is made by but one or two companies. The principal 
reason for this is that all attempts to grow the stock in America, 
have so far been futile, consequently the mohair must be im- 
ported, and a duty of thirty per cent, paid thereupon. Labor 
being so much cheaper, on the other side, more time and pains 
can be expended in obtaining the smooth even surface required. 
A large proportion of the mohair goods, crushed, embossed and 
novelties, whose manufacture in spite of the stock objection, has 
proved a wonderful success, are made in the thriving little town 
of Seymour, Connecticut, by the Tingue Manufacturing Company, 
the firm who first introduced the domestic seal plush for sacks, 
and afterwards upholstery mohairs. They import their stock 
direct from Constantinople, do their own combing and spinning, 
making their own yarns. Here I was shown the entire process 
of making the beautiful crushed plushes, now so much in vogue. 
In spite of the constantly displayed and ever increasing ingenuity 
of manufacture, each new proof of its power comes to us as a 
revelation, and greatly did my interest and wonder grow as I 
watched a handful of dingy raw material, gradually assume the 
form, color and finish of an exquisite decorative fabric. After 
the raw mohair has been combed, carded, spun and made into 
yarn, it is placed upon the loom, and woven into a double piece, 
the backs outward, the faces joined. By means of a patent cut- 
ter it is then separated forming two distinct pieces, the pile of 
each, however, being thicker and firmer than if woven in the 
old fashioned way with reed or wire, a single piece at a time. 
After weaving, the fabric is dyed, dampened and fed or fulled 
into a crusher, in such a way that the deep pile is unequally 
fretted and pressed. From this it is taken, in a thoroughly 
wrinkled and crushed condition, and rolled tightly around a 
large cylinder, through which steam is constantly kept passing. 
This stretches and smooths the body of the goods, but not the 
nap, which retains its watered, scintilating appearance. To pro- 
duce any particular pattern as the star, the fabrie is folded or 



tied, at regular intervals, into a desired figure, before being placed 
in the crusher. Taken from the roller it is dried in a hot room, 
and last of all, through a patent process, receives the lustering 
which gives the highly finished silky appearance. The latest 
novelty in this line is the stamped plush. Upon a solid ground 
is stamped in a contrasting color, a running pattern, to which 
there is no up nor down, so that it may be cut to advantage. 
Unlike the ordinary printing which is done by machinery, the 
figures of stamped plush are pounded in by means of blocks. 

Upon the completion of the fabric, it is folded on long tables, 
tied up in pieces of so many yards, known as book form and is 




Gkili. and Dkapeky for Hall, by W. A. Bock. 
A brass grill, which can also be made in bard wood, for hall, with cur- 
tain looped up so as to hide the top of the stairs. This grill ia made to 
hinge, can be taken down or swung aside. 



then ready for market. A little later, it is seen effectively spread 
upon the counters of retail stores, covering the furniture of 
handsome rooms, draped in rich folds as curtain and portiere, 
and in the thousand and one ways that plush is now used, 
manifesting itself as the product of a great and comparatively 
new home industry. 



Tub readiest way for amateurs to treat the whole surface or 
portion of a window, the view from which is unsightly, is to 
give the glass the appearance of being ground. This is done 
by laying on the inner surface of the glass, with a brush, a 
composition consisting of sandarach 18 drachms, mastic 4 drachms, 
ether SI ounces, benzine 6 to 18 ounces. The more benzine that 
is used the coarser will be the grain of the imitation. A surface 
thus prepared proves admirable for painted designs in trans- 
parent varnish or water colors. 



Thb furniture of the hall is in many instances selected of 
the same wood as the fittings, if the latter is of a handsome 
character, as antique oak, mahogany and cherry in its natural 
finish or stained with a purplish hue. 



